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into Buddhism : (1) The conception of Suchness that laid the foundation of the 
Dharmakaya theory in the Mahayanism ; (2) The theory of the triple personality, 
which, though closely resembling the Christian notion of trinity, savors more of 
idealism ; (3) The doctrine of salvation by faith, which also appears in the Bhaga- 
vad-gtta, and which constitutes at present the corner-stone of the Sukhfivati sect 
in Japan and China. 

The present English translation of Acvaghosha is from the two Chinese ver- 
sions made in the sixth and the eighth centuries of the Christian era. Unfortu- 
nately, these are now our only sources, the original Sanskrit having long been lost 
to the world. In India there is scarcely any hope of discovering it, as the trans- 
lator surmises, but in some ruined monasteries of Nepal it may be found some 
time in the future, though so far nothing encouraging us to this belief is known. 

The translator has made a careful comparison of the two Chinese texts. The 
book is furnished with an elaborate introduction treating of the life of Acvaghosha, 
the history of the Chinese versions, an outline of the author's philosophy, and also 
with numerous comments and a glossary explaining many difficulties for English 
readers. The translator confidently believes he has thrown much light on certain 
points in the development of MahSyanism that have hitherto been left in utter ob- 
scurity. G. 

Social Justice. A Critical Essay. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph, D. 
Associate Professor of Political Science in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Author of The Nature of the State, Rights and Duties of American Citi- 
zenship, etc. New York : The Macmillan Company. London : Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 1900. Pages, xii, 385. Price, $3.00. 
The aim which the author of this work has in view is the ascertaining of the 
general principles of right which form the basis of the ethics of particular social 
systems. The task he has undertaken is "the determination of the absolute value 
of social institutions," and the statement in definite form of the principles "which 
should govern men in their efforts to adjust their lives to the highest ideals of right 
and justice." Professor Willoughby does not claim to have developed a new sys- 
tem of ethics. He has adopted in the main the position of T. H. Green and the 
later writers of his school, but he has endeavored to make" a more comprehensive 
application of transcendental principles to the concrete problems of life than has 
hitherto been done. His special purpose would seem to be, judging from a remark 
made in the Preface to his work, to supply the material for enabling judgment to 
be passed upon " the justice of the demands so powerfully put forth in our day by 
those large bodies of thinking men and women who, grouped under banners anarch- 
istic, socialistic, or communistic, are demanding a radical readjustment of social 
and industrial conditions." 

The value of the inquiry into the general principles of right on which the whole 
discussion turns is the special topic of the opening chapter of the present work. 
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The author has, however, some introductory statements which are deserving of no- 
tice. Thus, he points out that no condemnation of the existing social regime should 
be listened to until the proposed substitutive scheme has been shown to be eth- 
ically sound. The social reformer has to consider carefully, therefore, which of 
the "popularly alleged canons of distributive justice have in them the elements of 
truth and rationality." The analysis of the idea of justice as an abstract concep- 
tion is then what Professor Willoughby first undertakes, preparatory to the appli- 
cation of the conclusions arrived at to the concrete problems of social life. He 
commences by tracing the modern idea of justice to Kant's great work, which makes 
the individual human reason the legislative source of moral law, because it is gov- 
erned by the principle that "only that can be right which accords with a principle 
which we can wish to be a universal one." Hence arises the idea of natural right, 
which is synonymous with what the individual, as a rational moral being, may 
claim from others as rational moral beings. But the only rights that may be claimed 
as natural, in the sense of being innate or essential, are "those which are neces- 
sary for the realisation of one's highest ethical self." There are certain limitations, 
however, based on obligation to right action, and on disposition and ability to use 
properly any privilege obtained, which show that there are no absolute rights such 
as ethical philosophers have insisted on. If any right were absolute it should be 
granted to every person as such, whatever their capacity for ethical development, 
and the evil that would follow such a course justifies the assertion that all rights 
are purely relative. 

But if no laws of justice can be formulated which may be universally applied 
without leading to evil, what are the positive results obtainable ? The answer given 
by the author to this question may be stated in his own words. He says : "In the 
first place in demonstrating the impossibility of framing absolute rules of justice, 
the necessity will be emphasised of bringing each of our acts to the bar of reason, 
and of determining in each case, not simply its formal accordance or non-accord- 
ance with some previously accepted rule of conduct, but whether as a matter of 
fact, both the ethical motive which prompts its performance is a proper one, and its 
ultimate as well as proximate results will be such as will tend to advance the reali- 
sation of the highest good which our reason has been able to suggest. " But, sec- 
ondly, the impossibility of formulating absolute rules of practical morality will not 
prevent us from stating, after examination of the circumstances of the case, the 
rules of conduct which it seems to us will upon the whole produce the most justice. 
The author finally points out the importance of demonstrating that absolute rules 
of justice cannot be definitely formulated, ' ' for by so doing we deprive dangerous 
revolutionary and socialistic schemes of the ethical support that is claimed for 
them." 

The remainder of Professor Willoughby's work is devoted to the consideration 
of the several aspects under which the problem of social justice presents itself, 
treating first of the principle of Equality, then dealing with the theories of Prop- 
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erty right, and afterwards with the various canons of distributive justice including 
the Labor Theory. In conclusion he treats of the harmonising of freedom and 
coercion under the heads of "The Right of Coercion," " The Ethics of the Com- 
petitive Process," and " Primitive Justice." We cannot do more than state shortly 
some of the results arrived at. And first as to Equality, which the author divides 
into Spiritual, Natural, Civil, Political, Social, and Economic. In each of these 
senses Equality is repudiated as an abstract principle of justice, the true principle 
of desert being found in the idea of Proportionality, that is "the proportioning 
of rewards in each particular case according to some ascertainable conditions of 
time, place, or person." In relation to Property, .the author points out that, 
although it is of general advantage that property rights should be recognised and 
protected, yet the law should ensure a more just distribution of wealth than at 
present exists. How this can be effected has to be determined, and after a careful 
examination of the Labor Theory the author declares that the solution of each of 
the economic problems it presents involves almost, if not quite, insuperable difficul- 
ties. The conclusion he arrives at from a consideration of other canons of distribu- 
tive justice he states in the words of Wundt : ' ' Only that kind of property is mor- 
ally justified which is used for moral purposes. Whatever idle or wasteful use of 
property exists by throwing it away for selfish purposes, without any consideration 
for the welfare of society, is immoral. " If it is asked in any particular case what 
justice requires, it can only be answered that no system of ethics can give such ex- 
plicit guidance. All that can be said is that " in each instance where an act is re- 
quired, one must examine it as to all its possible results, proximate and ultimate, 
objective and subjective, and then ask himself whether the given line of conduct is 
more calculated than any other possible line of conduct to advance the world to- 
ward the realisation of the highest ethical perfection." 

We cannot refer further to the second Part of Professor Willoughby's work, 
which deserves careful attention by those who are specially interested in the social 
and economic problems now agitating the public mind. Its views are clearly stated 
and the problem with which it deals is discussed with fairness by the light of what 
has been written by the chief authorities on the subject. c. s. w. 

Esquisse d'un bnseignement base sur la psychologie de l'enfant. By Paul 
• Lacombe, Inspecteur generate des Bibliotheques et des Archives. Paris: 

Armand Colin & Co. 1899. Pages, xiii, 212. Price, 3 francs. 
This is another of the numerous text-books treating of education from the psy- 
chological side. M. Lacombe shares the opinion of nearly the whole world that 
our present system of education is destined to be replaced by a radically different 
one, the dominant principles of which are to be furnished by the psychology of 
the child. Instruction will be at once primary and secondary, and above all will 
be real and objective. It will prepare the child not for a special career, but for 
the career of a human being, and will be concerned with inculcating a knowl- 



